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On the Threshold of 1949 





NESCO, the educational, scientific and cultural 
| agency of the United Nations, 1s now entering 
on its third year. 

It has before it a new world programme and at its head 
a new Director-General, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, a 
Mexican poet and former Foreiqn Min'ster and Minister 
oj Education. A noted Indian philosopher and educator — 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan — is now the new Chairman 
of its Executive Board. 

The new Unesco programme, the result of three and a 
half weeks of careful deliberation and study by the Thra 
Session of the General Conference which met in Beirut, 
Lebanon, from November 17 to December 11, is a more 
closely knit, more integrated attempt to get people working 


together across national frontiers through eduvation, 
sc ence and culture — and thus to get a little sanity into 
the “minds of men”. 

O carry out this task, Unesco hus been given a 1949 


budget of $7,780 000, an increase of $ 97,363 Over 1948. 

Of this $7,780,000 total, the Beirut Conference voted 

$ 1,357,936 vhich will be used for the development of 
Unesco’s $x major programme activities as follows 


Reconstruction ...$ 420.638 





Education . 810.165 
Natural Sciences or**s 679,505 
Social Sciences and Humanities 405.915 
Cultural Activities aaa 523,667 
Communications (Exchange of Per- 

sons and Mass Communications) 1,515,048 


In addition, the sum of $275,700 will be used by Unesco’s 
Rureau of External Relations to encourage a greater 
participation in the Organization's work by its Member 
Slates, their National Comniissions, and private inter- 
national organizations, and to extend parts of its pro- 
gramme to occupied countries such as Germany and 
Japan and to autonomous and Trust territories 

Unesco has jound that the National Commission is an 


essential vehicle jor getting its message directly to the 


‘THE DECLARATION | 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


S Unesco’s General Conference drew to its end 
on December 11, 1948, in the last hour of the 
last Plenary Session, the announcement came 

that the United Nations General Assembly in Paris 
had adopted the International Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

Following this announcement, the Unesco dele- 
gates unanimously and dramatically voted one of 
‘he most important resolutions of the pro 
gramme, calling upon the Director - General 
to employ all of Unesco’s facilities, especially the 
press, film and radio, to bring this document- 
which has been compared to the Magna Charta 
of Great Britain, the French Declaration on the 
Rights of Man. and the Constitution of the United 
States—to the knowledge of men and wemen | 
| throughout the world. 

The newly elected Director-General, Dr. Jaime 

Torres Bodet, rose to pledge his full efforts and 
| those of the Unesco Secretariat in publicizing the 
Declaration and in working towards its ultimate | 
world realization. “The United Natiens”, Dr Torres 
Bodet added, “have just provided Unesco with an | 
excellent basis for support.” 

The entire Conference rose to its feet and 
applauded for five minutes to mark the svlemn 
occasion. 





By January 1949, thirty-three Commissions had 
been set up out of a total of 45 Member States. Unesco 
is working for the development and strengthening of 
those already in operation and towards the formation of 


people. 


The New Unesco Programme 


similar Commissions in the remaining 12 countries. 

Unesco is now ready, too, after a preliminary study 
of the problem in Germany and Japan, to extend parts 
of its programme to these countries. During the coming 
mouths, Unesco will launch a plan to help develop 
democratic ways of thinking in Germany and Japan by 
encouraging renewed scientific, educational and intellec- 
tual contacts between the occupied countries and the 
rest Of the world. Nor will the Organization neglect 
action on behalf of the non-autonomous and Trust terri- 
tories which come within its scope. 

As a member of the United Nations family, Unesco 
will continue to build a spirit of close co-vperacion witit 
its parent organization and the other Specialized 
Agencies. 


N this special Supplement, the Unesco Courier presents 
the new programme of Unesco. This programme, 
cited by the General Conference at Beirut, is Unesco’s 
“Operation Education Science and Culture” for the year 
1949. And yet it is more than just that. 

In many respects it is a continuation of the basic 
programme adopted in 1947 by the General Conference 
at Mexico City and as such emphasizes the long-term, 
continuous nature of Unesco’s work. 

But above all, “Overaition Educat:on, Science and Cul- 
ture” is Unesco'’s, only in the sense that its Director- 
General and its Secretariat are the international servants 
of all the peoples throughout the world, whether they be 
Lebanese, Indian, American, French or Chinese. 

As Dr. Julian Huxley recently remarked: 


“Alone, Unesco can accomplish nothing. Just as this 
Specialized Agency of the United Nations is a product of 
increasingly widespread belief in the necessity and the 
practicabil-ty of an ordered world, so the activities under- 
taken to implement that belief cannot be carried out alene 
by a secretariat in Paris. The measure of Unesco’s progress 
and the measure of its worth will be the degree to which 
there is co-operation and participation in its work by the 


y” 


people of the world. 


Reconstructing the Damages 


faced with two critical problems of educational 
reconstruction : a material problem of rebuilding 
and re-equipping destroyed schools and universities, mus- 
eums and libraries ; a human problem of rebuilding 
*he shattered lives of thousands of children and young 
people who have been almost totally deprived of normal 
schooling. 
Unesco's basic role in educational reconstruction is to 
hunt down the facts, find out what human and material 


if INCE the end of the last war, the world has been 


reconstruction is needed, and where, and bring this 
information to the attention of the publi 

By this “brass tacks” method of procedure, Unesco 
has been helping to uwrvuse public opinion in many 
countries and to stimulate the efforts of voluntary 
organizations which in 1948 alone contributed over 


$100,000,000 in funds and matetials. The job, however, is 
far from completed. 

Here is hcw Unesco intends to tack 
cf human and mater.al reconstruction auring 
us look first at the human side of the problem. 


e the two problems 
1949. Let 





The Human Problems 


Aid to Youth 


ETWEEN 1939 and 1945 thousands of children sud- 
denly found themselves without homes and 
without parents. Many of these war orphans 

wandered about the war-torn countries and were later 
found and given care and attemesn in spontaneously 
cveated “Children’s Villages”, “Children’s Communities” 
and “Children’s Republics’. 

Today, however, these same children are no longer 
children. They are grow.ng up and are ready to learn a 
useful trade as citizens of society. 

Unesco strongly feels its responsibility in facing the 
problem of the education of these young workers. In 
1949, therefore, in co-operation with the ILO and the UN 
Social Commission and other Specialized Agencies, 
Unesco will devote part of its attention to the organiza- 
tion of the technical and profess:onal training of adoles- 
cent workers. This. Unesco believes, is a matter of urgent 
necessity. 

Until now, inteinational and national] voluntary agen- 
cies which have organized work camps have drawn 
largely on student and teacher groups. Unesco feels tiggt 
young workers and young farmers should also be {n- 
cluded in the werk camp movement. 


) | pasar 1949, Unesco wil! consequently approach trade 

unions and workers’ educational associations as well 
as the United Nations organization mentioned abeve, to 
arouse their interest and inspire their collaboration in 
the apprenticeship problems of war-handicapped adoles- 
cents 

At the same time Unesco will seek to broaden the 
recruitment basis for youth camps so as to include these 
groups of the younger generation which until now have 
not received sufficient attention. 

In addition Unesco will expand its overall programme 
of aid to work camps generally through greater assis- 
tance to these organizations in developing their educa- 
tional programmes, supplying libraries on international 
affairs and other subjects. 


Youth Camp Leaders 


( NE of the weaknesses of the youth camp movement 

lies in the present lack of trained leaders. To meet 
this need in part, Unesco, working with the organizations 
responsible for such movements, will publish in 1949, the 


of War 


first handbook of its kind in the world for camp leaders. 
This handbook will treat all the varied aspects of the 
organization and work of voluntary youth camps. 

Unesco had already begun preparation, with the Inier- 
national] Federation of Children’s Cominun:ties, created 
by Unesco last year, for the organization during the 
summer hol.days of 1949, of a big internationa] children’s 
convention as wel! as a holiday camp in cne of the French 
“Children's Republics”. This convention will pring together 
boys and girls from different national children’s villages 
to get them to learn one afiother’s way of iiving. 


Child Editors 


{jae also hopes to be able, with the Federation, to 

initiate the publicat‘on of an international chiidren’s 
newspaper, in which children themselves—a!l citizens of 
different “villages” and “communities’—wil! be able to 
express their ideas and build an internationa! chain 
of friendship and brotherhood. 

Plans for this newspaper are being worked out as part 
of a proposed World Community Centre to be built in 
Pestalozzi Village, Switzerland. The Centre would serve 
as a meeting piace for educators engaged in work on 
war-handicapped children, and as a nucleus of speciar 
training courses for camp leaders. 


Refugees 
( THER new phases of Unesco’s “human” Reconstruc- 
tion programme, as formulated by the Beirut Con- 
ference, include assistance to refugees driven from their 
homes by military operations in the Middle East and aid 
to refugee intellectuals everywhere. 

In collaboration with officers delegated by the UN to 
examine refugee problems in the Middie East, U:eses 
has already completed a study of the educational needs 
of 800,000 refugees. Of these, 200,000 are of schoc! age. 
The study will be used for stimulating campaigns to 
provide these refugees with basic educational needs. 

Unesco will also co-operate with the IRO in order to 
find suitable employment for refugee inteilectuals. Unesco 
Member States will be asked to call upon their educa- 
tional institutions to aid this employment programme. 


The Material Problems 


HEN microscopes and other scientific equipment 
arrive by plane over the waters of the Pacific 
and start a run-down Philippine laboratory going 

again; when a standard library with its 30 books becomes 
a prized possession of an Austrian university and rapidly 
achieves a long waiting list of readers; when a scientific 
review received in a youth camp library is prized as the 
only copy in all northern Italy and helps, in its small 
way, to bridge the years of intellectual isolation caused 
by the war, Unesco feels that the laborious job of re- 
building and re-equipping the damaged institutions of the 
worid is achieving results. 

Millions of people in many countries have fovnd in 
educational reconstruction a positive, concrete way of 
expressing their goodwiJ] towards other nations and their 
fervent desire for a decent and peaceful world. 

The core of the prudlem, in reality, lies in what 


Americans call “know-how’—that is in knowing and 


ensuring that the right things are sent to the right 
places. 
Through its fact-finding surveys. Unesco has been 


attempting to bring to light the “right things needed 
in the right places”. 

Thus, Volume II of the Book of Needs, which will 
appear early in 1949, as a result of Unesco’s 1948 surveys, 
will point up the acute shortages and the pressing prob- 
lems of the devastated countries of Asia. 

In a similar effort to give the facts and arouse the 
people’s conscience to the needs of the war-hit countries, 
Unesco will publish, early in 1949, a series of booklets 
showing how libraries, art galleries, museums and 
scientific laboratories have suffered as a result of war- 
damage. Special pamphlets will also appear on the prob- 
lems of child war victims and children’s communities. 

In collaboration with the United Nations Film Board 
and the United States National Commission, Unesco is 
prepar.cg two films for 1949. The first will depict the 
vast cultura] destruction suffered by invaded countries 
and efforts being made to repair those losses. The second 
film will tell the trag‘c story of child victims of the war. 


Emergency Aid 


F Unesco’s budget for 1949, $175,000 has been set aside 
for its Emergency Aid Fund to meet some cf the 
special high-priority needs cf the war-hit countries. 

This necessarily ]imited ccntribution, however, can meet 
only a tiny fraction of the total needs. Even if the entire 
Unesco Reconstruction budget of $420,000 were ear-marked 
for direct re-building purposes, it would hardly suffice to 
bu:ld one up-to-date school. 

The main task of raising funds and organ:zing other 
forms of aid had been undertaken by national and inter- 
national voluntary organizations, with Unesco assisting 
them as a stimulating and co-ordinating agent. We have 
already seen that, thanks to this effort, over $100,000,000 
was collected in 1948. 

Unesco will therefore continue to encourage national 
campaigns and help voluntary agencies to increase their 
already outstanding efforts. 

Many of these agencies are now working in unison as 
members of the Temporary Council for Educational 
Reconstruction (TICER) whose headquarters are located 
at Unesco House in Paris and whose secretariat is provided 
by Unesco. TICER member-agencies now total 28 and 
represent over 700 national organizations in more than 
60 countries. 

Unesco will also continue to work closely with the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund so that part 
of the funds raised by its campaigns is devoted to educa- 
tional needs. 


Transition to Construction 


The Beirut Conference, while fully recognizing that 
the needs of devastated countries must continue to have 
priority, resolved that Unesco will, in future years, effect 
a gradual transition from reconstruction to a long-term 
constructive programme of development of education, 
science and culture in all countries and in under- 
developed areas in particular. 

During 1949 Unesco will accordingly develop a study- 
plan, with the International Bureau of Education, to 
determine the needs of countries which have been unable 
for social and economic reasons to reach adequate educa- 
tional levels. This study will give preliminary indications 
as to the degree and time of Unesco’s transition from 
reconstruction to construction. 








Deeember 1948—January 1949 


UNESCO COURIER SUPPLEMENT 





A BROAD EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMME 
FOR PEOPLE 
OF ALL AGES 


N his inaugural address on December 

10, 1948, before the General Con- 

ference in Beirut, Dr. Torres Bodet, 

Director-General of Unesco, poinied out 

that “no clear-cut line can be drawn 

between the duties of the educator and 
the obligations of the diplomat”. 


“For”, he said, “if the former brings up 
new generations to believe in intolerance, 
in conformity with some inhuman form 
of nationalism, the diplomat in his turn 
will find himself compelled to pursue a 
policy of aggression or to practise tactics 
dictated by spite or envy. Peoples, in their 
international conduct reveal the same 
characteristics that they have revealed in 
the class-room at school.” 


Unesco feels, in effect, that by getting 
teachers to think internationally and to 
understand other customs and habits, it 
will be paving the road for global thinking 
by the younger generations. 


The Beirut Conference called upon all 
teachers and educationists to make every 
effort “in primary and secondary schools... 
both in teaching and in framing pro- 
grammes of study, to avoid inculcating 
by word or implication, the belief that 
lands, peoples and customs other than 
one’s own are necessarily inferior, or are 
otherwise unworthy of understanding and 
sympathy”. 


International-Minded Teachers 


NESCO itself has mapped out a pro- 
gramme designed to encourage inter- 
national-mindedness amongst teachers 
and young people alike, through educa- 





tional seminars. the revision of textbooks, 
educational missions, competitions for 
youth and through its work towards an 
Educational Charter for Youth. 


Unesco will, of course, continue to 
develop its overall programme to im- 
prove educational standards generally 
throughout the world, by serving as an 
educational “exchange and mart”, and 
providing information on the contributions 
of each country and its most pressing 
needs in education, 


Among the more active methods which 
will be carvied out during the next twelve 
months for bringing about this cross- 
fertilization of educational ideas, are the 
following. 


Schools and Youth 


NESCO will attempt to find ways of 
LD asscciating the youth of the world 
with all of Unesco’s programme in 
general. Last year, for example, the Or- 
ganization launched two competitions—an 
essay and a poster contest—to arouse 
interest in Unesco’s work. Entries for 
these competitions must be posted before 
July 1, 1949, and later in the year Unesco 
will announce the winners and make the 
awards, These will consist of grants tor 
travel abroad, either for study or to 
attend a conference on world affairs, or 
to purchase books and other educational 
material, 


Unesco, however, is only one part of the 
family of the United Nations. The 
Teachers’ Seminar held in New York last 
year prepared a large number of materials 
to help in teaching about the UN and its 
Agencies. These are now being edited and 
will be sent to Member States early in 


1949, along with a forthcoming publicaticn 
on “Suggestions and Recommendations on 
Teaching about the UN and its Agencies”. 
During 1949, Unesco will place special 
emphasis on the development of inter- 
national understanding through geography 
teaching. A Teachers’ Guide, showing 
how, by using an historic approach, pupils 
between 15 and 18 years of age can be 
interested in the DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS will also be prepared. 


Unesco will continue to work toward an 
international Charter for Youth. 

This Charter, which would complement 
the Declaration of Human Rights, would 
specify that distinctions of colour, race, 
sex or religion should not. operate against 
any group of young people and that no 
young person should be deprived of in- 
struction suited to his capacities by reason 
of financial handicap. 


In many of its activities to encourage 
education for international understanding 
in schools, Unesco will continue to work 





in close collaboration with the United 
Nations itself, and with other interna- 
tional organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education (IBE) in 
Geneva. 


Educational Missions 


( NE of Unesco’s chief functions in the 

field of Education is to find out the 
most urgent needs of its Member States 
and to help out, where it can, in meeting 
these needs. 


Several of Unesco’s Member States have 
asked the Organization to send “Educa- 
tional Missions” to help them survey and 
improve their educational systems. ‘Two 
missions have already been arranged for 
1949 to visit the Philippines and Afghanis- 
tan. 


The Philippine Government is considar- 
ing the re-organization of its Educational 
system, and with this in view, has asked 
Unesco to undertake a survey of its 
elementary, secondary and adult educa- 
tion. The mission will probably begin work 
at the end of January 1949. 


The Afghanistan Mission will study the 
vocational education system of the country 
as well as elementary and secondary 
education. 

It is hoped that a thied Mission will be 
organized in 1949. 


Educational Seminars 


HAT started out as an experiment 
two years ago in bringing teachers 
and educators from different parts 

of the world together to talk over their 
special problems and getting to under- 
stand one another’s ways, has had such 
success that Unesco’s General Conference 
in Beirut decided to put its international 
teachers’ Seminars on a more permanent 
footing. 


Unesco will therefore arrange for two 
more Seminars in 1949 and prepare for a 
further two in 1950. 


The first 1949 Seminar, to be held in 
India, will discuss adult. education in rural 
areas. The second (in Brazil) to be 
planned as a joint enterprise of the Pan 
American Union, the Government of 


. 


Brazil and Unesco, will have as its theme 
the problem of combatting illiteracy. 


In addition, Unesco will begin the prep- 
aration of materials and documentation 
for the two 1950 Seminars, one on the 
teaching of geography in relation to inter- 


-national understanding, and the other on 


the revision of textbooks, with special 
emphasis on history books. 


Improvements of Textbooks 


b ippres Seminar on textbook revision will 
undoubtedly serve to highlight the 
work carried out by Unesco in 1948 and 
1949 in the general field of textbook im- 
provement. 


Unesco has already worked out a set 
of principles and criteria as well as a 
Model Plan that will help countries to 
analyse their school textbooks to prevent 
cxaggerated national bias. These criteria 
and the Model Plan will be published as a 
handbook by the end of January 1949. 


Work with Universities 


A® another step in its programme to 

bring world educators together to talk 
over their problems and learn each other’s 
ways, Unesco called a conference of 
university leaders in 1948. This meeting 
decided to create a world Universities 
Bureau which will be set up in 1949 and 
will serve as a clearing house for ail 
matters of interest to colleges and uni- 
versities the world over. 


x * * 


E have seen that Unesco is striving 
WwW to build the will for world peace 

by reaching out to the minds of 
young persoms in elementary and secon- 
dary schools, that it is drawing teachers 
and university leaders together from all 
corners of the globe. 


Unesco’s aim, however, is to reach out 
to the minds of ordinary citizens every- 
where. This means that Unesco cannot 
neglect the education of the whole adult 
population and that it must look to the 
needs of the millions who still lack the 
very basic elements of education (Funda- 
mental Education). 


Adult Education 


Fe important change has taken place 
in recent years in the very conception 
of Adult Education. In many countries it 
was originally conceived to fill the gaps 
left by inadequate schooling or to provide 
apprenticeship training for a_ trade. 
Today, adult education is also concerned 
with meeting the needs for further edu- 
cation of those who have even had a 
university education. 


Today adult education activities range 
from evening courses to musical and 
dramatic performances. It includes do- 
mestic and _ technical training and 
nourishes such leisure-time interests as 
the arts and crafts, folk-dancing and 
hobbies. 


Unesco feels that the time is ripe for 
the pooling of techniques and experiments 
in this rapidly developing field. To provide 
workers in adult education with their first 
opportunity since the war for exchanging 
ideas on the most characteristic develop- 
ments in each country and to ensure 
among them a feeling of resp 





ibility, Unesco is calling a Conference on 
Adult Education in 1949, 


Every, country in the world—whether a 
member of Unesco or not—will be invited 
to send representatives to the meetings 
which will be held in Denmark. To prepare 
adult education leaders for this con- 
ference, Unesco has already published an 
attractive pamphlet on Adult Education 


which fs being distributed throughout 
Member States. 


In addition, Unesco has been gathering 
information on adult education develop- 
ments all over the world which will be 
incorporated into an International Direc- 
tory on Adult Education, to be published 
in 1949. 


Fundamental Education 


N many parts of the world, millions of 
men, women and children still live 
in the most primitive ignorance and su- 
perstition. These people lack the basic 
intellectual tools of modern existence. Not 
only must they learn to read and write, 
but they must also be taught how to 
check disease. how to use machines, how 
to grow their food more efficiently. They 
must also acquire the ability to govern 
themselves. Only thus can they become 
useful partners in a world community. 


The Fundamental Education campaigns 
carried out during the past years by coun- 
tries such as China, Mexico, and Turkey 
represent only a “drop in the fundamental 
education bucket”, as it were, 


Similar experiments are being carried’ 
out effectively in many remote spots on 
the globe. Until now, the results of these 
efforts have not been available in syste- 
matic, co-ordinated form, so that work in 
one country has rarely benefitted workers 
in another. 


Unesco’s Clearing House in Funda- 
mental Education is an attempt to pool 
such information, analyze it and make 
it available to field workers everywhere. 
In 1949, Unesco will begin publication of 
a Quarterly Bulletin of Fundamental 
Education as well as a Monthly Abstract 
Service of articles to fill this much-needed 
gap. 


HAITI PILOT PROJECT : In 1948,Unesco 
undertook preliminary surveys for a 
Pilot Project in the Marbial Valley of 
Haiti. Pending a report from the 





United Nations Mission to Haiti, on 
which Unesco was represented, final 
decisions as to the nature and scope 
of the project was held up. In the 
meantime, however, there has been 
quite a remarkable upsurge of spon- 
taneous activity amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the Marbial Valley as a result 
of Unesco’s preliminary survey. During 
the coming year it is hoped that this 
undertaking will be able to show posi- 
tive, definite results. 


CARTOONS FOR EDUCATION : 


In 1949, Unesco began work on a Fun- 
damental Education experiment, rich 
in potentialities, in which an animated 
cartoon specialist will attempt to 
“marry” the work of Chinese artists 
with Western techniques of animation. 


In this wholly new enterprise, Unesco 
is co-operating with Jimmy Yen’s 
famous Mass Education Movement in 
China in the production of sample 
films, film-strips, charts and other 
materials for the education of illiterate 
adults. 


The first theme on which materials 
are being prepared for 1949 is. “A 
Healthy Village”. The Mass Education 
Movement in China will provide a. 
testing ground for all the teaching 
materials produced. 
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THE NATURAL 


UST as Unesco’s chief aim in Educa- 
WD tion is to help raise living standards 
everywhere by encouraging the shar- 
ing of the world’s knowledge and using 
all the means we have for learning to 
live together in peace, so Unesco’s prin- 
cipal aim in the Natural Sciences is to 
help international collaboration a™ong 
workers in science and technology, to im- 
prove man’s understanding of the world 
he lives in, and to overcome the inequa- 
lilies in living standards which are a con- 
tributing caus: to intervotional war. 

To promote international co-operation 
and understanding alnong scient.sis, and 
to aid in the pooling and sharing of 
existing scientific knowledge, Unesco’s 
programme includes a wide field of activ- 
rang.ng from Science Co-operation 
Offices spread around the globe to a 
broad plan for financial assistance to 
international scientific organizations. 
Unesco provides a World Centre of Scien- 
tific Liaison and has developed an exten- 
sive programme for arousing public in- 
terest in the impact of modern scien- 
tific development on society. 


i01es 





WORLD CENTRE 


OF SCIENTIFIC LIAISON 


Aid to Organizations 
in the Pure 


and Applied Sciences 


INCE its creation in 1946, Unesco has 
recognized the important contribu- 
tion made by international non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in the fields of 
the pure and applied sciences in further- 
ing the aims and purposes of Unesco and 
in showing how people of all countries 
can work together on concrete problems. 

Through grants-in-aids and contracts to 
organizations, such as the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) and 
its ten federated Unions (Astronomy, 
Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Crystallo- 
graphy, Geography, Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, History of Science, Pure and 
Applied Physics, Scientific Radio, and 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics), the 
World Power Conference, the World 
Engineering Conference and various In- 
ternational Medical Congresses, Unesco 
has given renewed life and vigour to the 
work of international scientific collabora- 
tion. 

In the fields of Agricultural and Medi- 
cal Sciences Unesco’s work is closely co- 
ordinated with the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and the World Health 
Organization. 


Aid to Over 100 Enterprises 


) reviewing the effectiveness of 
Unesco’s grants-in-aid for the pure 
sciences, the General Conference at 


Beirut voted to increase the propesed sum 
for 1949 from an originally planned $192,- 
010 to $200,000, and approved a substan- 
tial amount for contracts for the applied 
sciences. In this way, Unesco will stimu- 
late greater teamwork between professors, 
students, research workers, engineers and 
doctors all over the globe and will fur- 
ther help these groups to develop a truly 
international spirit based on common 
work and common ideals. 

The grants-in-aid and contracts will 
make possible over one hundred different 
enterprises, including international sym- 
posia on important and urgent scientific 
subjects, imcreased travel grants to enable 
scientists to pursue work in countries 
other than their own, the publication of 
the reports of international congresses, 
organizational assistance to nascent in- 
ternational bodies, preparation of special 
studies for Unesco, etc. 

In April 1949, a meeting to create a 
Permanent Council for the Co-ordination 
of International Congresses of Medical 
Sciences will be held in Brussels, Belgium, 
in collaboration with WHO. The World 
Health Organization has allocated the 
sum of $20,000 for 1949 to assist in the 
organization of this Council. The Coun- 
cil will be an independent non-govern- 


mental organization, with agreements 
w.th Unesco and WHO. The Council will 
press forward the publication of. the re- 
Sults of the Congresses to spread new 
medical knowledge to the widest inter- 
national public. 


Scientific Literature 


ONSIDERABLE progress 

ready been made on the interna 

tionally vital problem of what is 
called “Science abstracting”. As in most 
other parts of Unesco’s programme, this 
work is carried on in close co-operation 
not only with other aspects of the Organ- 
ization’s programme (Libraries), but 
with other Agencies of the United Na- 
tions (WHO, FAO). 


It is estimated that about a million 
technical articles are published in differ- 
ent countries each year. Since no scien- 
tist can possibly hope to read all the arti- 
cles even within his special field of in- 
terest, abstracts or resumés of these 
articles are published. However, some 
articles are abstracted many times and 
others not at all. 


has. al- 


Unesco has set itself the goal of at- 
tempting to achieve a co-ordination of 
the activities of different abstracting 
organizations. Already an Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee on Medical and 
Biological Abstracting has been formed 
under the auspices of Unesco and WHO. 
A world Conference on science abstract- 
ing and other problems concerning scien- 
tific literature will be held in Unesco 
House in June 1949. 


Multi-lingual 


Scientific Dictionaries 
the next twelve months, 


ie 
Unesco will also begin preliminary 
studies for the preparation of authorita- 
tive multi-lingual scientific dictionaries by 
establishing co-operation between pub- 
lishers and scientific bodies. Such co-oper- 
ation is greatly needed at the present 
time and its scope is such that only an 
international organization such as Unesco 
could successfully stimulate it. 

In collaboration with FAO, Unesco will 
aid in maintaining and operating the 


Library of the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome during 1949. Unesco 
will provide an emergency grant of $15,- 
upkeep of 


000 towards 
Library 


the the Rome 





Scientific Apparatus 


HE Beirut Conference approved the 
J further development of the Scien- 

tific Apparatus Information Service 
(SAIS), whose establishment was recom- 
mended by the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education in London. This novel 
service answers queries concerning scien- 
tific and technologica] apparatus for edu- 
cation and research. 

In oiaer to extend the available services 
of information. assurances of close co- 
operation have been obtained from repre- 
sentatives of scientific equipment manu- 
facturers in nine countries. Such contacts 
are being further extended to include 
universities, research associations and 
international scientific organizations. 

There has been a long-felt need among 
science teachers the world over for an 
internationally agreed standard of basic 
equipment for teaching science in pri- 
mary and secondary schools, universities 
and technical colleges. 

To meet this need Unesco has obtained 
the services of experts in five leading 
countries to compile such inventories, and 
it is planned to publish them during 
1949 in French, English and Spanish and 
later in Chinese and Arabic. 


Scientific Reconstruction 


URING 1948 Unesco purchased about 
D a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of scientific equipment for the war- 
devastated countries of Europe and Asia. 
In addition to this Unesco has been asked 
to spend a quarter of a million «dollars 
for Educational Reconstruction on behalf 
of the London Lord Mayor's Fund. 
In 1949 a sum of $175 000 has been set 
aside by Unesco for Reconstruction of 
war-devastated countries. Of this sum, it 


is estimated that approximately 50 per 
cent will be spent on scientific equipment. 
Credits will be allocated to various insti- 
tutions in these countries for the pur- 
chase of scientific equipment, of their 
own choice, through Unesco. 


SCIENCE CO-OPERATION 
OFFICES 


HROUGH its four Science Co-opera- 
7 tion Offices, located in the Middle 

East (Cairo), East Asia (Nanking 
and Shanghai), South Asia (Delhi) and 
Latin America (Montevideo), Unesco is 
overcoming the feeling of isolation and 
even abandonment in which many scien- 
tific groups still find themselves in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

These stations or science “bases” will 
continue to aid scientists and technicians 
to raise the local standards of living and 
to facilitate the exchange of scientific 
knowledge and information within the 
regions and with the rest of the world. 
The peoples in the regions are thus given 
a feeling of being a part of the morld 
community and of taking part in its 
modern development. 

In view of the success of these Offices, 
the Beirut Conference agreed that such 
activities should be maintained “as an un- 
dertaking of the highest priority in the 
Natural Sciences programme”. 





SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Popularization of Science 
and its Social Implications 


HE principal goal of Unesco in the 
fT field of science popularization is to 

make available to the general pub- 
lic information on new scientific and 
technological discoveries and to spread 
understanding of the scientific attitude 
and methods. 

During 1949 it is planned to dissecmin- 
ate reports prepared by experts familiar 
With popularization of science through 
the press, radio, films and museums. It 
is also planned to call a meeting of 
Science club organizers to consider ways 
of increasing the international effective- 
ness of such clubs and to co-operate in 
the development of Unesco’s Adult Educa- 
tion programme. 

At Mexico City Unesco decided to 
launch a programme to initiate in Mem- 
ber States discussions each year on a 


SCIR 


scientific theme of current international 
importance. For 1949 the theme sclected 
is FOOD AND PEOPLE (for further de- 
tails see Mass Communications, Projects 
Division, Page 7 of this Supplement.) 


Conservation of Resources 
of Nature 


and Protection 
N July 1949 the United Nations is 
| calling a Scientific Conference on 

the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources. Unesco has participated in the 
preparations for this Conference especial- 





ly concentrating on the prob‘ems of edu- 
cation for conservation. 

Unesco is calling, jointly with the new- 
ly established International Union for 
the Protection of Nature, an Interna- 
tional Technical Conference on the Pro- 
tection of Nature. It will be held in the 
U.S.A. immediately following the United 
Nations Conference. 


International 


Scientific Institutes 


HE International Institute of the 

Hylean Amazon is expected to start 

on its first programme of research 
during 1949. At Beirut a $12,000 subven- 
tion to the new Institute was approved to 
cover projects of special interest te 
Unesco. 

A new venture along this line was pro- 
posed by India and approved by the 
Beirut Conference. During 1949 Unesco 
will study the possibilities of establishing 
an INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
JHE ARID ZONE which would devote :ts 
efforts to the problems of the ever-ex- 
panding desert areas that now cover one- 
fourth of the earth’s surface. 

Another new aspect of Unesco’s 1949 
programme in the Natural Sciences will 
be a preliminary study towards the pos- 
sible establishment of an international 
computation centre. 

Today few countries possess modern, 
high-speed calculating equipment capable 
of making complex computations needed 
in many branches of pure and applied 
science. An International Computation 
Centre, especially available to countries 
lacking specialized equipment, is con- 
Sidered of great value. 
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HE budget of Unesco for 1949 totals 
J $7,780,000. 

Following the procedure’ they 
adopted at Mexico City in 1947, the 
delegates to the Beirut Conference 
began, on 23 November, by fixing the 
ceiling budget for the financial year 
1949, before discussing the Programme 
in any detail. This was placed at 
8.000.000 dollars, and finally reduced to 
$7,780,000. 


The budgetary ceiling which the Con- 
ference set itself, enabled the delegates 
to select the most important and urgent 
among the projects which had been sub- 
mitted. and to define clearly the prac- 
tical scope, in 1949, of those adopted. 

The Programme budget for Unesco’s 
six Departments, in order of size of the 
appropriation, follows: 


Dollars 

Communication, Exchange of 

Persons and Promotion......... 1,518,043 
I eon acc censnsenniaes ecieaes > 810,165 
Natural Sciences ......... —aiias 679,505 
Cultural Activities .................. 523,667 
doce naeittaeniceus 420,638 
Human and Social Relations... 405,913 


This makes a total of 4,357,936 dollars 
for the development of Unesco’s pro- 
gramme activities. 


It should, however, be noted, as Dr. 
Julian Huxley pointed out when present- 
ing the Organization’s budgetary esti- 
mates to the Beirut Conference, that 
part of the appropriation for adminis 
trative expenditure also includes activ- 
ities directly involved in the carrying 
out of the Programme. 

This applies particularly 


y to "he sums 
allocated to the 


Bureau of External 
Relations for the purpose of extending 
to Germany and Japan a part of Unesco’s 
programme. 

The heading “Ad.ninistration” also 
includes the Director-General’s Office 
and the Bureau of Conference Planning. 


The other sections of the Budget are 
the following: 





Dollars 

General Conference and Execu- 
RS akc teecccacosictaccesee 268,740 
General Administration ......... 2,019,798 
Common Service Costs ............ 1,000,000 
Budgetary Reserve ............... 133,526 


The details of the appropriation for 
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THE SOCIAL 
CES 


@ @ AN has now reached a stage 
MM in his histery where he can 
study scientifically the causes 
of the tensions that make for war”. Eight 
prominent social scientists, brought to- 
gether by Unesco during 1948, worked out 
and signed a common statement on the 
causes of world friction beginning with 
the words just quoted. 

“Modern wars between nations and 
groups of nations”, this 12-point statement 
continues, “are fostered by many of the 
myths, traditions and symbols of national 
pride handed down from one generation 
to another”. 


Study of Fascism in Germany 
and Italy 


-* part of its broad programme on 
Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding, Unesco is undertaking in 
1949 an important study of some of these 
myths, traditions and symbols of national 
pride which lay at the root of Fascism in 
Germany and Italy. 

It is true that the origins of German 
Nazism and Italian Fascism have been 
the subject of study by individuals before. 
Unesco feels, however, that by getting 
social scientists from all parts of the 
world to work together on this subject, 
and by organizing intensive research with 
documentary material now available but 
not yet adequately exploited, it will be 
able to achieve new and more revealing 
results. In this way, Unesco hopes it can 
assist in the early recognition of similar 
movements of this kind in the future. 


Community studies 


HE study of the origin and ‘develop- 

ment of Fascism is only one new 

development in Unesco’s “Ten- 
sions” programme. In 1949, Unesco will 
also undertake a_ series of intensive 
studies of individual communities to 
“determine the distinctive character of 
the various national cultures”. 

These enquiries will be arranged as a 
number of “pilot studies” in four coun- 
tries — France, India, Hungary and Aus- 
tralia — presenting widely varying cultur- 
al patterns. In each country at least two 
distinctly different communities will be 
selected for study to determine whether 
“national” characteristics emerge’ in 
spite of the differences between one 
community and another. The studies will 
be carried on under the direct super- 
vision of scientific organizations in these 
four countries. 

A preliminary meeting of a small group 
of special scientists — anthropologists, 
social psychologists and psychiatrists — 


this whole investigation. Among these 
experts will be representatives from the 
WHO and the World Federation of Ment- 
al Health. 


“Way of Life” series 


eggs community studies will in no way 
duplicate or replace the “Way of 
Life” series begun in 1948 which will be 
continued in 1949. They will serve rather 
to supplement that series by the use of 
more intensive methods. 

Early in 1948, Unesco enlisted the co-op- 
eration of the International Studies Con- 
ference to prepare a series of monographs 
on the “Way of Life”, of various peoples 
of the world, including France, Norway, 
Poland. Switzerland, Canada. India and 
Hungary. 

A number of additional countries are 
being asked to prepare similar memoranda 
during the next twelve months, and 
Unesco will pubiish several volumes in 
this series. 


Population and Technological 


Change 


NOTHER new aspect of Unesco’s 1949 

“Tensions” programme deals with the 
relations between population problems 
and technological changes on the one 
hand, and international tensions on the 
other. 

Two studies will be undertaken in this 
field. One on the effect of modern tech- 
nology on international tensions (in collab- 
oration with the International Labour 
Organization). The other on the relation 
between population problems, especially 
as related to jminority and immigrant 
groups, and international relations. This 
latter work will be carried out in collab- 
oration with ECOSOC. 


What do you think of your 


neighbours ? 


- the past twelve months Unesco 
asked various organizations to heip 
in studies to find out what people in one 


country think of their own and other 
nations. 

A number of surveys of the “public 
opinion” type were conducted in the 
U.S.A., France, U.K., Australia the 
Netherlands, Norway, Italy, China and 


Mexico. Studies were also completed of 
the treatment of certain foreign groups 
in U.S. films and in the American press 
and radio. The results of these studies 
w-ll be published in 1949. 


N all of its activities in the field of 
Tensions”, Unesco is seeking to en- 
courage and facilitate co-operative 

international research by social scientists. 
It is gathering together and examining 
critically the results of such research and 
is serving to make these results available 
to social scientists. educators and others 


will be held at Unesco House from throughout the world. 
January 24-28, to prepare the way for As the social scientists who drafted the 
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the Programme itself are 


ollows: 


tre of Scientific Liaison, 


DGET FOR 1949 


each part of 
as f 


$146,111; Co- 


RECONSTRUCTION: Reconstruction 
Campaigns, $151,040; Emergency Action 
by Unesco, $226,743. 


EDUCATION: Clearing House Activ- 
ities, Seminars and Improvement of 
Teaching Materials, $291,272; Fundamen- 





tal Education, 


$241,645; Schools and 
Youth (Education for International 
Understanding, Teachers’ Charter and 


Educational Charter for Youth, Science 
and the Arts in General Education, etc ). 
$121,652; Higher and Adult Education, 
$94,690. 


NATURAL SCIENCES: Science Co- 
Operation Offices, $221,856; World Cen- 


operation with United Nations, Speci&liz- 
ed Agencies and Non-Governmental 
Organizations (Grants-in-Aid to Scientific 
Bodies, Institute of the Hylean Amazon, 
ete.), $242,374; Popularization of Science, 
$14,476. 


HUMAN AND SOCIAL RELATIONS: 
Genera] Social Science Activities (Study 
of International Collaboration,  etc.), 
$74,291; Tensions, $148,058; Social Im- 
plications of Science, $10,633. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS, $119,399. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES: 
Leiters, $140,266; Translation of Great 
Books, $33,751; Museums, $71,651; Libra- 
ries, $147,740; Copyright, $63,401: Cultural 
Liaison Office for the Middle East, 
$29,849. 


COMMUNICATION: Exchange of Per- 
sons, $119,012; Mass Communications. 
$569.671 (This includes : a. — Technical 
Needs, $109,505; b.— Removal of Obstacles, 
$77.200; c—Projects Division, $382,966); 
Exchange of Information ‘Archives, 
Publications, etc.), $311,584; Programme 
Promotion ‘National Commissions, Pu- 
blic Information, etc.), $428,421. 


Arts and 


> 





statement on the causes of tensions which 
make for war so aptly put it: 

“The social scientist can help make 
clear to people of all nations that the 
freedom aNd welfare of one are ultimat- 
ely bound up with the freedom and 
welfare of all. that the world need not 
continue to be a place where men must 
either kill or be killed”. 


Standards of political science 


URING 1949, the Social Sciences 

Department of Unesco will continue 
research into the technique of internat- 
ional conferences in order to develop more 
effective methods of plaun:ng and con- 
ducting such conferences. 

Unesco will also continue its work on 
the methods and techniques in Political 
Science, A report. stressing recommenda- 
tions for the promotion of international 
standards in politica] science, will prob- 
ably be published in 1949 


OCIAL scientists have long felt the 

need for a world organization, similar 

to the International Council of Scientific 

Unions, which would knit their work 

together on an international level and 
increase their effectiveness. 


Unesco is actively engaged in aiding 
three of the principal social sciences 
(economics, sociology and _ political 
science) to set up international associae 
tions — for the first time in their history, 
In each of these three disciplines an in- 
ternational Congress is planned for 194@. 

By this means Unesco hopes to advance 
the scientific standards in each of these 
fields, and to promote the setting up of 
national associations of economists, sociel- 
ogists and political scientists in countries 
where no associations at present exist, 
Eventually, Unesco hopes that an Inter- 
national Council of the Social Scienceg 
will also be created which will speak for 
social scientists as a whole the world over, 





CULTURAL ACTIVITY 


Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 


LTHOUGH in the field of the 
Natural Sciences Unesco’s ideal is 
unqualified universality, the same 

principle cannot be applied in the jield 
of the Humanistic Sciences. Here diversity 
is legitimate and any attempt at artificial 
levelling would spell death for cultures, 
which are the natural products of the 
history and living conditions of every 
human group. Here too, however, Unesco 
has a vital role to play in securing univer- 
sality of a kind, but the universality which 
must be sought is that of mutual under- 
standing and not of levelling. 

In organizing its Philosophic Round 
Tables Unesco’s aim is to consult the pest, 
the clearest, and the most sensitive minds 
of the contemporary world, to enable them 
to clarify its work, and to associate them- 
selves with its endeavours. These Round 
Tables will supply a meeting place for 
people in different fields: writers, artists, 
scientists, men of action, or philosophers, 
and they will have as their subject these 
problems of values which are central to 
Unesco’s task. 


N 1949 Unesco will organize a Round 
Table discussion om the complex ques- 
tion of the freedom and responsibility of 
the artist. This will be designed to isolate 
the underlying significance of the concept 
of freedom of artistic creation, without 
neglecting the concomitant problem of the 
relationship between the artist and the 
public, and of the artist’s responsibility 
(see next page “Freedom of the Artist”). 
In another series, Unesco will endeayour 
to convene leading men of letters and 
thinkers, and will ask them to determine 
the position of modern intellectuals 
towards the problem of peace in a world 
which has never been more highly con- 
scious, but which at the same time, has 
never been more disturbed. 


Inquiry into Ideological Conflicts 


HBRE are some problems so grave 
if and complex that more elaborate 
methods must be adopted to explore 
them properly and to arrive at conclusions 
capable of application in the present state 
of international affairs. A mere discussion, 
however profound, between prominent 
personalities would be inadequate in such 
a matter as the misunderstandings so 
often implicit in the use of the commonest 
political concepts. 

Words like “democracy”, “equality”, 
“law” seem clear enough. In fact, however, 
each is a tangled complex of ideas which 
must be patiently unravelled in order to 
eliminate the powers of suggestion and 
the possibilities of discord which arise 
from the ambiguous use of such words. 

It is with this in mind that Unesco will 
complete, in 1949, an inquiry begun in 
1948 into the varying connotations of 
democracy. Unesco has chosen the concept 
of democracy because it has felt that it is 
the most important stake in contemporary 
political discussions. 

Unesco drafted a detailed, precise ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to National 
Commissions and to a large number of 
specialists in Member States. During the 
coming months, a Committee will study 
the replies received and sum up its 
findings. The result will provide a veri- 
table catalogue of the accepted meanings 
of the word “democracy”, and of the 
misunderstandings revealed by the in- 
quiry. 


Comparative Study of Cultures 


OWEVER, if the study of political 
concepts is at the core of the 
whole task of pacification, it must 

not be forgotten that these comparatively 
clear and easily defined ideas are only a 
small part of the complexity of a partic 
ular culture. 

It is often said that civilization is pas- 
sing through a cvisis, that mankind is 
no longer agreed on the content of a 
common civilization which all nations 
could adopt, and which teachers could 
propagate; each people feels that it has 
an original contribution to make to the 
joint creation of the human civilization 
of to-morrow. But what is that contribu- 
tion? And how frequently is the idea of 
an original contwibution clouded by pride 
or an inferiority complex—both of which 
are often inter-related? 

In view of this, Unesco has undertaken 
an inquiry to determine how far the 
cultures of the various world areas either 
do, or without much difficulty could, in- 
fluence each other. Conversely Unesco 
wants to find out how much mutual 
understanding, and a possible pooling of 
certain elements, are checked by deep- 
scated antipathies which could be isclated 
and eventually eliminated. 


and Cultural History 
of Mankind 


Scientific 
| NESCO feels that a scientific and 
1) cultural history of mankind, pre- 
pared with a truly international 
spirit and in keeping with all modern 
scientific data is strongly needed to-day, 
Such a history, Unesco feels, should be 
widely distributed throughout the world, 
once it is completed. 

This, however, is a long-term task which 
can best be carried out in two stages 
first the preparation of small textbooks 
for pupils and teachers in schools all over 
the world. These textbooks would tel] the 
Story of man’s progress, not by citing 
examples of war, or nolitical deals devoid 
of any humane significance, but by show. 
ing the slow rise of civilization through 
the combined efforts of all peoples. 

The second stage would utilize all 
modern scientific means to draw up 4 
great synthesis of the history of mankind 
from the point of view of scientifig 
progress and cultural achievement. 


International Council 


O accomplish all these tasks it is 
| necessary that Unesco bring together 
the world’s best minds as often as 
possible. More than that, however, it 
must also encourage and support the 
great international learned societies of the 
world which can ensure the continuity of 
relationships and exchanges necessary for 
the creation of a common outlook trans- 
cending national frontiers and the strict 
confines of particular subjects. 

Unesco, therefore. will continue in 1949 
the work begun in 1948 for the foundation 
of an International Counc‘! of Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies. To this end it 
will encourage the formation of intern 
ational societies or federations of philo- 
sophers, historians, linguists, anthropo« 
logists and archaeologists, and will asso- 
ciate them in a Council where’ the various 
groups may exchange notes and strive to 
avoid the perils of excessive specialization. 





UNESCO COURIER SUPPLEMENT 
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ARTS AND LETTERS 


HOUGH supported financially by 
Unesco, the International Theatre 
Institute, with headquarters at 

Paris, is a young independent organiz- 
ation working to encourage and facilitate 
theatrical exchanyes of all types. 

At present, Unesco is making prepara- 
tions for the foundation, on similar auto- 
Nomous lines, of an International Or- 
ganization for Music. The preliminary 
investigation has been made and a com- 
mittee of experts and of representatives 
of specialized international organiza- 
tions is to meet at Unesco House to con- 
sider the possibility of such an organiza- 
tion of its programme and its constitu- 
tion. 

Unesco’has also undertaken the pre- 
paration of catalogues of existing re- 
corded music, which, it is hoped, will 
prove of the utmost value to the general 
public, schools and projessionnal musl- 
cians of all countries. Three catalogues 
are in course of preparation and will 
cover Western and Oriental classical 
music and folk music. 


Reproductions of Paintings 


similar effort is being made regard- 
\N ing art reproductions. Unesco is 
preparing lists of the fine repro- 
ductions currently available in al! coun- 
tries. A catalogue of reproductions of 
western paintings since 1860 is in course 
of preparation and will be followed this 
year by a second catalogue covering 
Paintings prior to that date. Catalogues 
on oriental painting will also be com- 
pleted. 

The finest reproductions, selected with 
the assistance of highly qualified experts, 
and covering major periods in the history 
of art, will be made available to school 
and other education groups, so that they 
may arrange travelling exhibitsons for 
the countries most lackirg in original 
works. 

Closely connected with the preceding 
projects is Unesco’s task of encouraging 
Member States to take steps to strengh- 
then the role of the arts in teaching and 
general culture. Committees are n 
course. of organization in several coun- 
tries, and an international committee 
Wille be convened at Unesco in 1949 to 
Teport on this subject and publish its 
results 





Literary Pool 


N the field of Letters the Interna- 
| tional Pool of Literature enables 
reviews of all countries to offer to 
their readers articles published in the 
reviews of other lands, and sometimes 
original works, through a scheme of 
translations and exchanges. During 1949 
it will devote special attention to forg- 
ing closer links between distant cultures. 
Unesco is now carrying out a plan 
drawn up by the international committee 
of experts, which met in Paris in 1948, 
to increase the translation of literary, 
philosophic and scientific works. Steps 
have already been taken for the trans- 
lation of world classics into Arabic, and 
of Arabic classics into other languages. 
A similar programme has begun for 
Latin America, and will be applied later 
te other regions of the world. 

Unesco is also to resume the publica- 
tion of the Index Translationum formely 
published by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation. 


Freedom of the Artist 


N addition to the programme out- 

lined above, the Arts and Letters 

Division will this year undertake an 
inquiry into the way in which artists 
Can serve the ends of Unesco and into 
the obstacles of all kinds preventing the 
free exercice of their art. This inquiry 
wili enable the Director-General to 
submit to the next General Conference 
concrete plans designed to improve the 
working conditions of artists in the 
world. 

Unesco will also study the possibility 
of creating a series of annual awards 
to be made on the-recommendation of 
recognized international authorities for 
the best musical, theatrical, artistic and 
literary works produced during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


MUSEUMS AND HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS 


URING the coming months Unesco 
will devote considerable effort to 
thé questions of scientific, technic- 

al and art museums, work on which in 


1948 has 
progress. 

Consideration will also be given to the 
problem of the protection and conserva- 
tion of ancient monuments of artistic 
and cultural significance. 

The projects now in hand stress the 
international contacts and future ac- 
tivities to be effected through museums. 
The most important of these projects 
calls for the co-operation of Member 
States of Unesco in a scheme for the 
organization of international exchange 
of exhibitions. It is based on reports 
furnished by the International Council 
of Museums and by experts from all parts 
of the world.. These reports bring out 
the present difficulties and make re- 
commendations for surmounting them. 

The second volume of Museum, the 
quaterly review of museographical 
technique, will be published during 1949. 
It will include issues on the conservation 
of works of arts, archeaological sites and 
ancient monuments, on the new tech- 
niques perfected in Swedish museums; 
on the teaching role of museums and the 
technique of its application. Co-opera- 
tion with the International Council of 
Museums, with its world experience and 
world-wide influence will be intensified. 

On the basis of the inquiries con- 
ducted in 1948 and of the report sub- 
mitted by the experts of the Interna- 
tional Council of Museums, the Secreta- 
riat will prepare draft proposals design- 
ed to secure access to archaeological sites, 


already made = considerable 


which will be submitted 
States for consideration. 


The problem of the protection against 
destruction, and, where necessary the 
restoration, of ancient monuments and 
historic sites is assuming an alarming 
degree of acuteness and gravity in many 
Member States. The Secretariat has been 
instructed by the General Conference to 
investigate, in co-operation with the In- 
ternational Council of Museums, the 
desirability of setting up, under Unesco’s 
auspices, an international committee of 
experts and the possibility of creating 
an international fund to subsidize the 
work of preservation and restoration. 


to Member 


COPYRIGHT 


FTER overcoming the initial dif- 
AM ficulties of a new activity and the 

establishment of a truly effective 
network of international relations, the 
Copyright Division completed in 1948 the 
launching of the vast inquiry into com- 
parative law. 

In 1949, the Copyright Division will 
study replies received to its 1948 inquiry 
on comparative law. The results will 
then be submitted to Unesco’s Member 
States. Thereafter the result of the in- 
quiry and the remarks of Member States 
will be submitted for study by an inter- 
national copyright committee, which will 
decide on the future drafting of a Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention. 





Unesco’s 
Fellowship Programme 


HERE are thousands of peopie today 
| who would like to study in other 

countries and exchange ideas with 
those from whom they have been isolated 
for many years. While many governments, 
universities, foundations and charitable 
institutions are actively promoting inter- 
national study, very often information 
about such opportunities is not easily 
available to those who could best benefit 
from them. 

Unesco’s programme jin 1949 for the 
interchange of persons will attempt to 
remedy this situation, at least in part, Sy 
expanding the work already begun in past 
years. Unesco will carry out its programme 
by means of three chief methods. 

First by gathering together, analyzing 
and making available information on in- 
ternational fellowship programmes and 
similar opportunities for study abroad. 
Second, by planning and encouraging new 
fellowship schemes in its Member States, 
National Commissions and _ interested 
agencies. Third, by promoting and ad- 
ministering both Unesco-sponsored and 
Unesco-financed fellowships 

Although Unesco’s major job. will 
continue to be to stress fellowship oppor- 
tunities for mature persons such as 
scientists, librarians, museum personnel 
and radio and film technicians, etc., 
attention will also be given to the prob- 
lems of young peoples’ exchanges. 


Fellowship Handbook 


HE most important tool developed by 
Unesco for the stimulation of study 
in other countries is Unesco’s “Study 

Abroad - International Handbook of 
Fellowships, Scholarships and Educational 
Exchange”, the first volume of which was 
published early in January 1949, The 
volume, which is the first comprehensive 
mapping of an important aspect of inter- 
national cultural relations, covers more 
than 10,000 fellowship awards tor 1948-49 
and includes data from over 20 countries. 

The Handbook also contains analyses of 
national programmes and other problems 
related to the movement of scholars, scien- 
tists, technicians and students from coun- 
try to country. 


Survey Brings Results 


TUDY ABROAD” is a result of 

J a detailed enquiry sent to 
countries throughout the world 

and long months of painstaking inves- 
tigation undertaken during 1948. It is a 
croncrete example of how the question- 
naire—enquiry technique adopted by 
Unesco can be made to work. For it has 
undoubtedly served as an “eye-opener” for 
certain countries, where this type of in- 


oe 


formation had never before existed in 
collected form, by making them aware of 
the facilities available in their own coun- 
tries. 

In April 1949, Unesco hopes to publish 
a supplement to Volume I of “Study 
Abroad” and later in the year a second 
volume will appear containing material 
on facilities available jn 1949-50. 

The participation of the nations of the 
world in preparing material for these 
periodic reports will, Unesco hopes, 
Stimulate new fellowships and increase 
the interest of the various countries in 
internationa] study. 


New Fellowships 
HE information obtained from the 
] survey, together with the advice of 
other programme Departments of 
Unesco, will enable the Organization in 
1949 to develop plans for new fellowship 

programmies in various Member States. 

Special attention will be given to fellow- 
ship programmes aimed at developing 
trained personnel for press, radio and 
film, the social implications of science, 
public administration, certain branches 
of education, and certain aspects of the 

cultura] programme of Unesco. 


Scholarships for Young People 


HE Beirut Conference urged the 

| extension of Unesco’s international 

fellowship programme beyond the 

more academic area to include all ‘ypes of 

artists, technicians, civil servants, indus- 
trial and agricultural workers. 

In this work, the Exchange of Persons 
Department is already working closely 
with the Reconstruction Department, 
particularly with respect to the work 
camps programme (see Chapter on Re- 
construction Human Problems), and 
with the Education Department for 
the promotion of world understanding 
through Seminars and summer courses. 
In addition, a consultant has been 
engaged to conduct a special investigation 
into exchange schemes for young persons. 

Unesco will also study ways of extending 
the fellowship programme beyond war- 
devastated Member States to include the 
needs of under-developed areas and trust 
tervitories. 


225 Fellowships Administered 
A* the present time approximately 225 

fellowships are being administered by 
Unesco, During 1949, Unesco will be res- 
ponsible for about 20 new Unesco fellow- 
ships and for such new opportunities 
which the Organization may be called 
upon to sponsor im the course of the 
coming year, 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE 
BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


CULTURAL LIAISON 
OFFICE FOR 
MIDDLE EAST 


N the basis of the report submitted 
( to it, after the most thorough in- 

vestigation by the Director-General, 
the General Conference voted to set up 
within the Secretariat, a cultural liaison 
office with the special task of encourag- 
ing the exchange of ideas, documentary 
information, material and persons, be- 
tween the countries of the Middle East 
and between those countries and other 
parts of the world. 

This unit, though small in number, 
will endeavour to draw up, in consulta- 
tion with the governments and national 
Commissions of the countries concerned, 
a programme of cultural liaison in the 
field of arts, letters, philosophy and 
humanistic studies, in which the first 
step will be to encourage translations of 
world masterpieces and _ collaboration 
among the libraries of the Middle East. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


S an outcome of contacts establish- 
Aw ed during the Beirut Conference 
Unesco will publish a guide to 
Middle East libraries as a practical con- 
tribution to the work of the Middle East 
Cultural Liaison Office and to cultural 
contacts between the Middle East and 
the rest of the world. Also, as another 
publications project the reproduction is 
being organized of a number of highly 
important out-of-print periodicals. 
Unesco will especially undertake the 
publication of manuals in promotion of 
public library work and assistance to 
public libraries. This is largely based 
on the valuable discussions held during 
the 1948 Unesco Summer School for 
Public Librarians. 


Libraries Reconstruction 


O a large extent Unesco’s libraries 
| programme is directly concerned 

with the establishment of libraries 
—particularly public libraries for the 
general reader—with the technical ef- 
ficiency of libraries, the education of 
librarians and with the background 
library services of bibliography and 
documentation. 

But in the foreground of this coming 
year’s work, as of previous years, is the 
problem of library reconstruction widely 
conceived as the problem of international 
library communications and the distri- 
bution of publications. All libraries 
everywhere are inter-dependent and the 
problem of reconstruction cannot be 
isolated as affecting only libraries in 
war-damaged countries. 

The largest part of the Division’s work 
is concerted with the operation of 
Unesco’s Clearing House for Publications, 
as an advice centre in connection with 
all book distribution and exchange ac- 
tivity and the promotion of national book 
exchange centres. 


Bulletin for Libraries 


HROUGH the Clearing House, 
| donors of books and periodicals can 

obtain accurate and up-to-date ad- 
vice on library needs of war-damaged 
countries; the libraries in these countries 
can be helped to find the books they need 
and, to a limited extent, direct purchase 
is made of publications and equipment 
for reconstruction area libraries. 

A main Clearing House activity is the 
publication of a monthly Bulletin for 
Libraries, in which needs and ofiers of 
donations and proposals for inter-library 
exchange are advertised. The Bulletin 
goes free to 6,500 libraries and has prov- 
ed its value as a unique and essentially 
practical journal of international library 
communication. 

A fundamental obstruction to all 
library development is the lack of in- 
formation on what publications exist 
and the deficiencies in bibliographical 
services. No librarian can build up his 
collection and no scholar conduct his 
Studies unless he has good bibliographies 
on which to base his purchases and 
reading. 

This complex and vast problem is 
being studied cooperatively with the U.S. 
Library of Congress and other national 
libraries as a lony term survey project, 
leading towards proposals for practical 
improvement in bibliographical services. 
During 1949 an attempt will be made 
to prepare guides to the main biblio- 
graphical sources in various Unesco 
fields. 
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Full Use of All Information 


Media Throughout the World | 


I. — PROJECTS DIVISiON 


ADIO, newspapers, Magaz'nes, books 

and films are among the most 

popular and most potent educa- 
tive forces for the ordinary man or 
woman in the modern world. Unesco 
believes that these powerful forces of com- 
municating with the masses can do as 
much to further One World understanding 
as other means available today. 


The Projects D:vision which Nas been 
set up by Unesco is undertaking dur- 
ing 1949 to help increase the produc- 
tion, distribution and use of articles and 
periodicals, of films and_ broadcasts 
designed to promote international peace 
and human welfare. 


Unesco realizes that in this objective 
it depends upon the good will of writers 
and editors, of film-makers and broad- 
casters throughout the world. It firmly 
believes that international co-operation 
in the fields of education, science and 
culture is one of the best stories in the 
world, and that man’s _ never-ending 
struggle for human progress is both 
strikingly news-worthy and of powerful 
“box-office appeal’. Unesco’s task is to 
develop specific topics which deserve 
urgent attention, and then to find ways 
of helping press, radio and film grouns 
to help Unesco 


Weekly Unesco Radio Bulletin 


As part of this programme to reach 
* the masses of people all over the 


world, Unesco will launch, in February 
weekly 


1949, a ifteen-minute news 





broadcast. The plan for this Radio Bul- 
letin was worked out last October with 
the assistance of radio programme direc- 
tors from 17 different countries, and 
Unesco already knows that many hun- 
dreds of radio: stations are prepared to 
broadcast a Unesco News Bulletin regul- 
arly, either in part or in whole. 

The texts of the weekly radio broad- 
cast will be prepared at Unesco House 
in Paris and will be sent to radio orga- 
nizations in all Member States. It will 
carry news items and reports of events 
and personalities in the fields of educa- 
tion, science and culture, drawn from 
all countries, and having international 
significance. 


}NESCO cannot, however, undertake a 
great volume of direct complete pro- 
duction such as will be undertaken for 
the Weekly News Bulletin. Nor will it 
attempt to do so. In general it will aim 
at providing press, film and radio people 
with authoritative documentation on the 
basis of which they themselves will 
arrange for the production of articles, 
films and broadcasts suited to their own 


audiences, and serving the aims of 
Unssco. 
For example, during the year 1949, 


Unesco will promote the parallel presen- 
tation by radio, film and press in various 
countries of a number of maior subjects 
of world importance. 


A Major Unesco Subject : 


Food and People 


URING 1948 preparations were 
Dp made by the Department of Natu- 

“03 UI ‘OISQUQ, JO sSaD0UZI9g [VI 
operation with the Department of Mass 
Communications and Social Sciences, for 
initiating in 1949 world-wide discussion 
groups on the first major Unesco subject 
on the social implications of science. The 
theme selected for 1949 is FOOD AND 
PEOPLE. 


In the spring of 1949, Unesco will begin 
Publication of a series of pamphlets and 
background papers on the various aspect: 
of the problems of world population and 
world food resources designed to stimu- 
late popular discussion and a_ broad 
understanding of these problems. 


These pamphlets will not attempt to 
give the answers, but will present the 
facts and show what is being done, what 
needs to be done and what can be done 


by international co-operation between 
the peoples of the world. 

The programme is being conducted in 
close consultation with FAO and the UN 
Population Division, as well as with 
other interested Specialized Agencies. 

Unesco has recommended to its Mem- 
ber States to organize debates, discussion 
groups and round-tables’ both at the 
popular level among the general public, 
and at the academic level among scien- 
tists, economists and sociologists. 


Amon the writers of the pamphlets 

are such distinguished world figures 
as Aldous Huxley, British novelist, 
essayist and poet; Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, 
head of the Division of Soil Science, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; Sir John 
Russel, noted British agronomist ; Mrs 
Alva Myrdal, Swedish sociologist and 
author of several books on world popula- 
tion problems; Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, 
Colombian specialist on fundamental 
education; Dr. Paul Vincent of the Natu- 
ral Institute of Demography, Paris; 
Dr. Raymond Furon Assistant Director, 
Department of Geology, Museum of 
Natural History, Paris; and Dr. Stephen 
Krolikowski, eminent agricultural expert 
of Poland. 

The pamphlets will be distributed to 
discussion groups at all levels, in all 
countries, through Unesco National Com- 
missions. 

In addition, they will be sent, together 
with other documentation and sugges- 
tions, to press, radio and film organiza- 
tions for use in promoting understanding 
of the problems and the ways in which 
they could be solved 


Another Major Theme : 
Drawatizing The Human 
Rights Declaration 


URING 1949, Unesco will concentrate 

a large part of its work in Mass 
Communications (in collaboration with 
other programme d2partments of the 
Organization) on a vivid, topical and 
dramatic presentation of another major 
theme: the significance and implications 
of the articles of the DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 


Unesco will enlist the help of outstand- 
ing writers and thinkers in all countries 
in writing articles, preparing discussion 
pamphlets, and giving broadcasts on the 
story of the human fight for human 
rights. 


Unesco will work throughout the year 
towards the celebration of December 10, 
1949, the first anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Declaration by the press, ci- 
nema and radio, and in schools and 
clubs throughout the world. 


In order to involve the great mass of 
the world’s people in its work, Unesco 
will seek to develop methods of using 
publications, films and broadcasts, not 
simply as a means of giving informa- 
tion, but as a2 means of encouraging 
discussion, and thereby of creating the 





will te co-operative action and 
cultural understanding. 

By encouraging discussion on its two 
major 1949 themes, “Human Rights” and 
“Food and People”, Unesco hopes it will 
be taking one step in this direction. 


inter- 


In addition, several other undertakings 
have been begun by the Projects wivi- 
sion and will be continued during the 
next twelve months. 


World Calendar: 1950 


HE Unesco Calendar of World Affairs, 

work on which was begun in 1948, 
will be completed and published during 
1949 in as many countries as possible. 
The book will contain details of 1950 
events of international co-operation in 
education, science and culture. 

It will include festivals, exhibits, con- 
gresses and seminars aimed at further- 
ing understanding among nations and 
the advancement of human welfare, as 
well as day to day anniversaries of fa- 


mous and less famous international 
heroes, and of great and small deeds. 
Turning points in the lives of great 
nations will be recalled side by side with 
humble gestures of small communities 
in the march towards freedom, learning 
and brotherhood. 


Special Radio Themes 


SF heer has begun the preparation of 

programme material, both written 
and recorded, designed to serve radio 
organizations in different parts of the 
world: 


Round the World: programme ma- 
terial aimed at illustrating the theme 
that no nation hves alone and that 
each cultural group benefits from 
the inventions of other peoples, both 
in the field of ide .s and in the field 
of achievements. 


Hopes of Tomorrow: radio material 
On current events in education, 
science and culture which promise 
hope of a better life for the peoples 
of the world. 

Modern Life 


on Trial: material 





designed to provoke discussion of the 
pros and cons of current dé&velop- 
ments in such matters as educational 
methods, industrialization, medicinal 
discoveries, and so on. 


Crassroads: radio material designed 
to illustrate the theme that the peo- 
Ple of the world must co-operate for 
their common welfare or destroy 
themselves in war. 


il. — FREE FLOW 
OF INFORMATION 


NESCO will continue and will in- 
| tensify its efforts, in co-operation 

w:th the UN and other Specializ- 
ed Agencies. to remove obstacles to the 
free flow of ideas. 


Customs Agreement for Films 


T the Beirut Conference, the final 
text of an important agreement was 
adopted which will facilitate the inter- 
national circulation of films and sound 
recordings 
“The Agreement for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visuai: and 
Auditory Materials of an Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character” (as it 
is officially entitled) would exempt from 
customs duties, quantitative restrictions 
and import licenses, materials such as 
educational films, filmstrips and micro- 
films; glass slides, wall charts, maps and 
posters, sound recordings of all types and 
forms. 


The agreement will be sent to all States 
in January 1949 for signature and will 
come into force as soon as 10 States 
have accepted and signed it, thus mark- 
ing a signal advance toward the goal of 
free circulation of information between 
nations. 


During the next twelve months, Unesco 
will work in consultation with its Mem- 
ber States on the preparation of a similar 
agreement to promote the freer circula- 
tion of books, newspapers and periodicals. 


Book Coupon Scheme 


— Book Coupon Scheme (a joint 
Libraries Division-Mass Communica- 
tions venture), which makes it easier for 
people in soft currency countries to buy 
books from hard currency countries, was 
initiated in December 1948. It will be 
continued throughout 1949, and if it is 
successful with books, Unesco will seek 
to expand it to irclude other materials, 
such as educationai films, the internatio- 
nal circulation of which is impeded by 
currency difficulties in addition to the 
customs restrictions indicated above. 


Recommendations to Member 
States 


HE General Conference at Beirut also 
~ voted a number of important recom- 
mendations to the Member States of 
Unesco. These are: 


1) That they recognize the right of citizens 
i listen freely to broadcasts from ether 
countries, 


2) That where currency exchange contre) 
is in force, they should maintain at 
present levels, and if possible, increase 
the amount of foreign exchange allocat- 
ed to the purchase from abroad of 
educational, scientific and cultural boeks 
and periodicals, 


3) That war-devastated and other coun- 
tries which tack sufficient hard cur- 
rency, should take all possible steps 
to meet their needs fer educational, 
scientific and cultural materials by the 
exchange of goods between themselves 
and other soft currency countries in 
that region of the world. 


4) That they take all necessary steps to 
ensure that goods and services essential 
for the development of education, scien- 
ee and culture be included in trade 
agreements with other soft currency 
countries in that region of the world. 


5 


That they examine existing national 
regulations and practices governing the 
importation and purchase of educational, 
scientific and cultural materials, with 
a view to introducing and extending 
especially favourable treatment for such 
materials. 


a 


That they reduce and if possible abolish 
customs duties on original works of 
creative art 

7) That they allow accredited museums to 
import free of duty materials required 
by them, 


Ii. — TECHNICAL NEEDS 


HE survey of press, film and radio 
YT which was begun in 1947 will be 

extended during 1949 to some ten 
further countries, including a number of 
countries in the Middle East. 


So far 29 countries have been surveyed 
including most of the European war- 
devastated countries, many South Ameri- 
can countries and China, India and Pa- 
kistan. 


The objective of this new survey is to 
establish the neeas of the different coup- 
tries so as to find ways of enabling them 
to make fuller use of press, film and 
radio in the service of Unesco’s purposes. 


Much of the information on which 
Unesco is now acting to remove obstacles 
to the free flow of ideas has been derived 
from this survey. As might be expected 
in the state of the world today, the 
survey has revealed urgent problems 
which it is very difficult to solve. 


The SHORTAGE OF NEWSPRINT in 
many countries is an outstanding exam- 
ple. In co-operation with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the Econo- 
mic Commissions of the United Nations, 
Unesco will continue to try to find solu- 
tions to this and other problems of an 
economic character which prevent scme 
countries from enjoying freedom of in- 
formation. 





Many countries stand in need of the 
benefit of the experience of more develop- 
ed countries. For this reason Unesco will 
publish in 1949 a number of reports 
bringing together experience from some 
countries which will be of value to all. 
Among ihe subjects on which reports are 
being prepared are: 


a) Professional Training for Journalists. 


b) Professional Radio 


Producers. 

ce) Scope and Methods of School Broad- 
casting. 

d) Use of Mobile Film Projectors and 
Radio Vans for Educational Purposes 
(particularly in areas with high illiteracy 
rate). 


e) Production and distribution of news- 
print. 

f) Production of low-priced radio re 
ceiving sets. 


g) Production of low-priced film and 
filmstrip projectors. 


Training for 
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ICSU in. Apr 


Sc.entists, As Sist 


LEBANON. Apr 3, May 


Nov 1, 8 


LETTERS. See Arts and Letters 
a Creative Writing, 


L IBRARIES. Italian 


- Manchester Summer 


6. Sep 6 
— Medica!, Books 
— Microfilms 
Public 
LIN YUTANG. 

See Books. 
LITERARY POOL, Inf 
Nov 5 

— See Lette 


M 


MANAUS. Brazil, Seat 


Hylean. 


MAPS. Brazil in 1519. 


Hylean Amazon 
Mediterranean 
Apr. 3 


Technical Needs, 
Unesco Programme 
Un Throughout 


M 4 
MARBIAL VALLE 
MARITAIN J. at 

Feb 1 


oo Human Rights 
MASSACHUSETTS Inst 


May 8. 


MASS eS ATIONS 
3. Sep 
Freedom 


ojects 
Yeeds 
MEDAL Commemorat 
MEMBEI 


MENTAL, Attitudes 
Health 


MICROFILMS, May 8, 


MIDDLE EAST. C situral 
iov [ 


Xo Op | 


Works. 
Conference, 


MONTTOR. Unesco. Feb 
MONTEVIDEO. Conference 


Sen 8 Oct 
MOUSEION. See 
MUSEUM. Jun 
MUSEUMS 


NOE OF NAMES 


c-Jan 


Mahatt na K. Mar 


A. Apr 5 


irierson. J. Feb 3. Apr 
7 


Gual Vidal, M. Feb 
Hamlin, C.J. Oct 8. 
Havet, J. Aug 8 
Hepp, F. Jun 3, Oct 2. 
Hercik, V. Oct 6. 
Hombourger, E. Jul 6 
Huxley, A. Aug 8. 


Huxley, J. Feb 1, Mar 4, A; 


1, Jun 3, Jul 1, 

Jan 4, 8 
Jedlicka, B. Sep 7 
Kaur, R.A. Nov 7. 


Kenworthy, L.S. May 4 


King Chu. Dec-Jan 
Kruyt. H.R. Aug 2. 


Kuo Yu-Shou Feb 5, Apr 3, 8, Jun 2. 


Kurtz, M. Jul 6. 

Laski, H.J. Aug 8. 

Laves, W.H.C. Feb 
Sep 4 

Leroy. J. Jul 7. 


Lin Yutang, Aug 2, Sep 


Maheu, R. Jun 7. 
Maleki, A.H. Oct 3, 
Malik, C. Nov 8. 
Malina, F.J. Jul 4 
Marcus, S. Mar 3. 


See Culture, 
INT'L UNDERSTANDING. 


Changing. 

World Fed 

MEXICO. Feb 1. 8 Maer 
City. See Conference 





MUSIC. As Weapon for Peace. Apr 7. 
— Int'l Inst. of. Apr 7. Nov 35. 
— Recorded. World Catalogue of 
Aug 8. Nov 5 


N 


NANKING. Field Sci. Co-Op. Office 
M 8. 


NATIONAL COMMISSIONS. Feb 2, Mar) 


4, 5, Apr 2, Aug 7, Oct 1, Dec 7. 
Brazil. Sep 3. 
France. Mar 5, Apr 38. 
Honduras. Sep 7. 
Mexico. Mar 5. 
Netherlands. Jun 8. 
Philippines. Aug 7. 
Turkey. Nov 7 
United Kingdom. Sep 7. 


U.S.A. Mar 1, 4, 6, Jul 8, Aug 7,/ 


Nov 7. See San Francisco 
NATIONALISM. Aggressive. Jun 2, Nov 5 
NATURE. Preservation of. Oct 1, Nov 4. 
NEEDHAM. Apr 6. 

NETHERLANDS. Jun 8 
NEWSPRINT. Oct 4 

NEW YORK Oifice. Feb 8, Jun 7. 
NEW ZEALAND. Fellowships. Oct 7. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL Organizations | 


Int'l. Feb 2, Apr 6, %. Oct 6, 
NON-MEMBER STATES. Feb 2 
NYASSALAND. Apr 5, Sep 7, Nov 4. 


Oo 


ORGANIZATIONS. Int'l, 
Governm. 
ORPHANS, War. Aug 
—- See Children 
P 
PACIFIC Conference. See San Fran 
cisco. 
PAKISTAN. Jul 2 
PASTEUR Institute. See Canada. 
PERU. Feb 4, Nov 4. 
PERSIAN Painting. Jul 7 
PESTALOZZI Village, See Children. 
PHILIPPINES. Aug 7, Sep 7. Dec 7. 
PHILOSOPHY AND HUMANITIES. Sep 
1, Oct 6, Nov 5, Dec Suppl. 5 
Int’! Council. Grant for, Oct 6 
PILOT Projects. See Fundamental 
Education. 
POPULATION Problem. Nov 6 
POSTERS. See Essay and Poster Contest. 
PRESS, Fac Simile Reproduc. May 4% 


— Int'l Int. of. Feb 3, Aug 5.| 


Oct 4. 


— See Editors, Freedom, Informa. | 


ion. | 
—— a. for 1948. Feb 1, Nov 


-— 1949. "Bee- Jan (Suppl.). 
PROGRESS Reports. Aug 1, 2, Oct 4, 
5. Nov 4, 5. 


PROJECTS Division. Feb 3, Aug 4,/ 


Nov 5, Dec 3, Suppl. 7 
PUBLICATIONS. Nov 5. 


— See Arabic Ed. of Courier. Book} 
of Needs. Fellowships World| 
egister (Handbook). ITI (Thea-| 

tre). Museum. School in War-| 
Devast Countries (Going to).| 


Seminars Reading List Techn- 


ical Needs (Report of the] 


Commiss. on) Unesco ‘You 
and). Way of Life Series. 


R 


RADHAKRISHNAN, S. Dec-Jan |. & 
RADIO. Cultural Programme Oct 
Nov 2. 
Deficiencies. Oct 5 
Facsimile Reproduct. May 8 
Receiving Sets Cheaper. Aug 
Oct 1. 
United Nations. Jul 8. 
Weekly world Review. Dec 3 
See Technical Needs 
EAD. H. Critics on Unesco. Jun 6 
RECONSTRUCTION Book of Needs 
Feb 5, Mar 3 
Campaign Aids. Nov 4. 
Donor Organiz. Oct 3. Nov 4. 
Friendship Train. Unesco. Jun 
Funds. Canada-Unesco, CIER, TI 
CER. Fed 5, Mar 3, May 2, 
Jul 1, 2, Nov 4. 3. 
Pr ogramme. Feb 5, Nov 4, Dec 
2 


Suppl 


1 


Se Children - ication, Fun. 
damental Educ on Libraries 
Orphans. Science Schools. 
Technical Neec fouth Camps. 


Maritain, J. Feb 1, 8, Aug 8, Sep 3. 
Maroun. Mgr J. Feb 6. 

Martin, P.W. Mar 6 

Mayoux, J.J. Feb 7 

Menzies, G. Mar 2 

Metraux, A. Apr 4 

Michelsen, B. Apr 6 

Needham, J. Feb 2. Apr 6 
Nehru. Pandit J. Nov 6 
Oskoui. Akbar Jul 7 

Priestley. J.B. Feb 3, May 3. 
Quillen, J. Oct 7. 
Radhakrishnan, S. Mar 2. 
Read, H. Jun 6 

Reid, J.B. May 6 

Rickman. J. Jul! 3. 

Rivolta, A. Aug 2 

Roosevelt, E, Jul 8, Dec-Jan 1, 
Salacrou, "A. Jun 6 


Svi ggum, 

Taha Hussein Nov 3 
Tavares Bastos, A-D. Sep 3. 
Thomas, J. Mar 7. 

Torres Bodet, J. Dec-Jan 1, 2, @ 
Trevelyan, M. Jul 2. 
Truman, H. Mar 1. 

Van Vliet, W. May 2. 
Voskovec, G Sep 2. 
Wagiey. C. Jul 5. 

Walker, E.R. Feb 2. 
Williams, W.E. Oct 8. 
Wright, Q. Aug 8. 

Yen, J. Mar 7. 

Zuckerman, J. Sep 2. 








REFUGEES, M.E. and Intellectual. Dec 
7, Suppl. 2. 

REPRODUCTIONS. See Art, 

RESOURCES. Natural, UNSCCUR. Nov 
2, Dec Suppl. 4. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. Field Sci, Co-Op. 
Office, May 6. 


Ss 
SAN FRANCISCO Regional Conference, 
May 1, Jun 1, Aug 3. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. See Fellowships. 
SCHOOLS. American Help to. Jul 1. 
— Argentine Sends Books. Oct 3. 
-- Equipment for. Jul 8. 
— in War-Devastated Countries 
(Going to), Mar 3. 
— Reforms. Jui 1. 
_ ural, for Haitians. Apr 5. 
— See Textbooks ‘Improvement 2f). 
SCIENCE, A Catalysis for Progress of. 
Aug 3 


— Coordin, Conference, Montevides 
Sep 8, Oct 1, 6 
— Grants-in-Aid. Credits for Equip- 
ment, Aug 3. Institutes, Apr 6, 
Latin American, Sep 8, Pacific 
Congress, Aug 3, Pure and Ap- 
plied. Nov 4. 
* High Altitude. Aug 3. 
Hylea. Jul 5. See Hylean. 
ICSU. Feb 2. Apr 6 7, Oct 46, 
Nov 4 
— Popular. Apr 6 
— World Centre of Sci. Liais. Feb 2, 
Nev 4, Dec Suppl. 4. 
SCIENCES. Medical. Nov 4. 
— Natural, Feb 2, Nov 4. 
— Political. Feb 7, Oct 6, Nov S. 
— Soci Feb 7, Jul 3, Nov 5, 
Suppl. 5. 
See Abstracting, Field Science 
Co-operat ion Offices. Middle 


Bureau, Jul 2 
Paris Educational Seminar, 
1947, May 4. 
SEMINARS. Educat. Feb 5, Mar 7, May 
4, Jun 4, Sep 4, 5, Nov 4. 
— Reading List. May 5, Dec Suppl. 3, 
SIAM. Joino Unesco. Dec 6. 
STIX PIX BIZ NIX. See Calendar. 
STUDENTS. Int'l Conf. in Paris. May 1 
SWITZERLAND. Children’s Villages. 
May 2 Jul :, Aug 2 
— High Altitude Problems. Aug 3. 
SYRIAN Cultures. Greek. Jul 7. 


TANGANYIKA. Apr 5, Sep 7. 
TEACHERS’ CHARTER. See Educa. 


TECHNICAL Congr. Int'l, Nov 2. 
TECHNICAL NEEDS in Mass Com- 
munications (Press, Film, Ra- 
d:o). Feb 3, Apr 1, May 2. 7, 
8, Jul 2, Nov 5, Dec Supp!. 7. 
— Field Reports. Aug 5, Oct 5, 
Nov 5. 

— Report of Commission on. Oct 5. 
TECHNIQUES ‘MIT). May 7. 8 

ENSIONS Affecting Int'l Underst. Feb 

7, Jun 2, Jul 3, Nov 5, 

— See Way of Life Series. 
TERRITORIES, NSGTs Jun 7, Seo 7, 
TEXTBOOKS, Improvement of, Feb 5, 

Oct 7. 

THEATRE, A Force for Peace, Jul 1, 
— Int'l Institute. ITI Feb 8, Mar 1, 
May 3, Jul 1, Nov 5, 

In the Minds o; 
Play. May 3. 
National Centres May 3, 
Role of France in ITI, Jun 6, 
Unesco Agreement with. Dec 6. 
TICER Feb 5. May 2, Jul 2 
TORRES BODET. Ap; eal to Press Dec 2. 
— Election of. Dec 
— Story of Life. Dec 2 
Human Rights Day. Dec ! 


TRANSLATION irea ooks, See 


Classics 
Turkey. National Commission Nev 7, 
U 
UNAC. UNICEF. See Children 
UNESCO, Activities Year's Roundup, 
Nov 4, 5 
Administraiive Services Aug 6, 
Common Man-Elite Link. Nov 3, 
A Divided World, Nev 7, 
Feb 1, Nov 2. Dec 8 
Role in Pelitical Meetings, Jun 7, 
Visit to Unesco. You and Unes- 
co. Jun 5 
Clearing House 
~ a Coordination, Publica- 


UNITED 'NATIO NS. Freedom of Inform, 
+ Press. Mar 6, 8, Apr li, 
Jun 7, Nov 5, 
— Haiti. Apr 4, 
— Radio Jul 8 
— Teaching about. Jun 4, Sep 4, 
-*" Unesco. UN Teamwork, Apr 2, 
May :, Jun 5 q 
— WFUNA, May 2 
— See Fiims. Freedom, Mass Comm. 
Resources. Seminar 
UNTIED STATES OF AMERICA. Help 
to Schools, Jul 1. 
— Nation, Commiss, Mar 1, Jul 3, 
Aug 7, Nov 7 
— Pacific Conference. May 1, Jun 1, 
Aug 3 
— Unesco Strengthened. Mar 6 
See CIER. Reconstruction, 
UNIVERSITY Development. Nov 6, 
Needs. Booklet on. Dec 6. 
— of Iran, Oct 3, 
— Problems. Arr 8, Aug 1, 
— Utrecht Conf. Feb 5, Apr 8, Jua 
8 Aug 1, Sep 1, 
— War-Devastated, Film, Aug 2. 
UNSCCUR. See Resources. 


Ww 
WAR Not Inevitable Feb 1. 
WAY OF LIFE Book Series Mar 6, 


Nov 5. 
WOMEN and Unesco, Nov 7. 
WORK CAMPS, See Youth, 
WORLD Citizens, May 4, 
— Civili zation, Nov 1, 6, 
— Society. Mar 2, Aug 1, 2, 8. 
— See Culture. Humanism, 


Y 


YOUTH: Camps. May 2, Jun 8, Nov 4, 
— See Charter. 








